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A universe which squanders persons, who 
have hopes and faiths and aspirations like 
ours, as it squanders its midges and its 
sea-spawn cannot be an ethical universe, 
whatever else it may be. It must have 
some larger sphere for us, it must guard 
this most precious thing for which the 
rest of the universe seems to be made. 
The answer to the question rests in the 
last resort on a still deeper question. Is 
there a Person or a Superperson at the 
heart of things, who really cares, who is 
pledged to make the universe come out 
right, who wills forevermore the triumph 
of goodness — in short, who guards and 
guarantees the rationality and moral sig- 
nificance of the universe? If there is 
such a Person, immortality seems to me 
assured. If there is not — well, then the 
whole stupendous pile of atoms is "an 
insane sandheap." That way madness 
lies. It simply is not thinkable. 

But from the nature of the case these 
supreme truths of our spiritual life and 
of our deeper universe cannot be proved 



as we prove the facts of sense or the 
mathematical relations of space. The 
moral and spiritual person must always 
go out to his life-issues as Abraham went 
out from Ur of the Chaldees, without 
"knowing" whither he is going. The 
moral discipline, the spiritual training 
of the soul, seems to demand venture, 
risk, the will to obey the lead of vision, 
faith in the prophetic nature of the inner 
self, confidence in " the soul's invincible 
surmise." I, for one, prefer the venture 
to empirical certainty. I should rather 
risk my soul on my inner faith than to 
have the kind of proof of survival that 
is available. What we have is so great, 
so precious, so loaded with prophecy of 
fulfilment, that I am ready to join the 
father of those who live by faith and to 
swing out on that last momentous voy- 
age, not knowing altogether whither I 
am going, but sure of God and con- 
vinced that — 

What is excellent, as God lives, 

Is permanent. 
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2. The Principles and Dogmas 
of Rationalism 

The vast range of the rationalistic 
movement and the great number of the 
works of its noted representatives have 



given rationalism an exceedingly respect- 
able place in the constitution of the 
modern Protestant religious mind. We 
shall now attempt to present an analysis 
and brief exposition of its fundamental 
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views by reviewing the positions of some 
of its representative thinkers. 

We shall consider first the Socinians. 
Laelius and Faustus Socinus, uncle and 
nephew, came directly under the influ- 
ence of Calvin, the first of the two being 
an intimate friend of the great theo- 
logian. Intellectually they were of the 
same type as he, as keen and relentless in 
their logic. They followed him in his 
idea of a revelation of God given to the 
reason of man through nature and also 
in his rational demonstration of the 
authority of Scripture, but significantly 
passed by that " secret testimony of the 
Spirit" to which he finally appealed. 
Like him, they viewed the Scriptures 
as a divinely given lawbook, but, unlike 
him, they distinguished thoroughly the 
New Testament from the Old Testa- 
ment as the authority for Christian 
doctrine and, unlike him again, they 
found no place in the Scriptures for the 
great pillars of orthodox theology, the 
Trinity, the absolute deity of Christ, 
original sin, bondage of the will, 
foreordination, or atonement by penal 
substitution. To them the Christian 
religion was "the way of attaining to 
eternal life," that is, "the method of 
serving God which he has himself deliv- 
ered through Jesus Christ." In short, 
Christianity was the revelation of the 
supreme law of life by obeying which 
men should be saved, a system of 
morality. The significant thing in 
Socinianism was not, however, the 
specific doctrines they held, but the 
ultimate basis for believing these 
doctrines. This, in short, they called 
"right reason." They said, "With- 
out it we could neither perceive with 
certainty the authority of the sacred 



writings, understand their contents, dis- 
criminate one thing from another, nor 
apply them to any practical purpose." 
Nothing was to be received "which 
is repugnant to the written word of 
God, or to sound reason." In the 
end, the Scriptures are to be believed 
because of their rationality. It 
mattered little, then, what particular 
doctrines they accepted or rejected, and 
it mattered little that their exegesis was 
often more accurate than the orthodox 
exegesis or that sometimes it was warped 
by their preferences, so long as the 
determinative factor in all religion was 
just this: that which it is rational to 
believe. Christianity was true because 
it was rational. Its teachings com- 
mended themselves to the human judg- 
ment and produced the "proper effects," 
that is, "a suitable and exemplary con- 
duct." Christianity was practically a 
system of morality based on right 
reason. 

The Socinians might be put down by 
force, but the leaven was working. 
When Hugo Grotius, the great Dutch 
jurist, attempted to vindicate the Protes- 
tant view of the atonement against them, 
he failed to hold to the strict orthodox 
teaching and himself fell back on a sys- 
tem of natural human law found in the 
laws of nations; he made that the basis 
of a theory of atonement, which he repre- 
sented as a manifestation of rectoral 
or governmental justice, that is, such a 
kind of justice as appeals to the moral 
reason of humanity. Almost a genera- 
tion before him, James Arminius, the 
famous theologian of Amsterdam, made 
his plea for a milder view of predestina- 
tion in order to secure recognition of the 
worth of the human will and its freedom. 
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The spirit was infectious. Other Dutch 
thinkers sought to mediate between 
opposing schools of theology by seeking 
to formulate the views held by Chris- 
tians in common as the essential Chris- 
tian doctrines, all else being secondary. 
But how was this to be settled unless 
by the judgment of man? And this 
amounted to only an inkling of what 
was coming. Orthodoxy soon found 
itself fighting for its life, not against 
protests here or there, but against a 
great body of thought that seemed, at 
least, to be scientifically and philo- 
sophically grounded. 

There were two great parallel move- 
ments of thought that held the attention 
of Europe for the greater part of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
The one was inaugurated in England 
by Bacon and Locke and culminated in 
the philosophic skepticism of Hume, 
on the one hand, and the philosophic 
faith of Butler on the other hand. The 
other movement was inaugurated on the 
Continent by Descartes and, passing 
through the crucible of Kant's Critique, 
issued in the Hegelian logic. The one 
was animated by the spirit of critical in- 
quiry, the other by the spirit of specu- 
lation. Both were grounded in the 
Protestant confidence in the power of 
the human mind to know reality. 

Bacon and Locke were most deeply 
concerned with moral and religious 
aims, and attempted the discovery of the 
relations between God, man, and nature, 
in order to the fulfilment of the duties 
of life. With this end in view both 
sought to formulate a method of knowl- 
edge — the one by allowing external 
nature to speak to the human mind 
through her facts independently of all 



philosophical presuppositions or personal 
preferences, the other by a similar obser- 
vation of the facts of inner experience. 
Both inaugurated movements that have 
continued to the present, and both 
arrived at a natural theology and sought 
to retain their traditional respect for 
revealed Christianity by maintaining a 
distinction between natural theology and 
supernatural theology, or revelation. 
But the followers of both carried their 
principles to conclusions that would 
have alarmed them. Men ever seek a 
unitary foundation for their faith and 
choose that which impresses them the 
most. 

The great achievements of Sir Isaac 
Newton in his scientific study of the laws 
of nature gave an immense impetus to 
the desire to wrest from the objective 
universe a disclosure of the character of 
that Being from whose hand she came 
and of the relation in which he has 
willed that man should stand to himself. 
Such a doctrine would constitute a reli- 
gion trustworthy, dignified, and per- 
manent, in contrast with the vagaries, 
superstitions, and absurdities so char- 
acteristic of traditional faiths. Such a 
religion could not be dependent on those 
external and extraordinary occurrences 
which men call miracles or special revela- 
tions, or, if men still held to such special 
revelations, these must be brought into 
conformity with nature's universal 
"revelation." This religion of nature 
comes to noble utterance in Addison's 
great hymn, the first and last stanzas 
of which are here quoted: 

The spacious firmament on high 
With all the blue ethereal sky 
And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
Their great Original proclaim. 
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In reason's ear they all rejoice 
And utter forth a glorious voice, 
Forever singing, as they shine, 
"The hand that made us is divine." 

Locke made out by his method of 
psychical introspection that the whole 
body of our knowledge arises from sensa- 
tion and reflection and by the combina- 
tions we make of the ideas received 
in this way, and that it is not in any 
degree dependent on the falsely imag- 
ined "innate ideas" that are not sub- 
ject to test or proof. The result is, on 
the one hand, the dependence of the 
mind for its ideas of God upon the im- 
pressions which the external world makes 
on our senses, and, on the other hand, 
a logical repudiation of miracles and 
reputed special revelations. The canons 
of the rational intelligence again become 
the touchstone of all professed revela- 
tions. Like Bacon, he sought to guard 
his followers against a rejection of Chris- 
tianity by distinguishing between reason 
and faith. The former gives rational, 
fundamental truths: the latter supplies 
superrational truths to be received by 
faith. He regarded Christianity as em- 
bracing truths of the latter kind and 
wrote a work entitled The Reasonableness 
of Christianity as Delivered in the Scrip- 
tures, but his "Christianity" was an 
original, simple, rational faith whose 
revelations stood the test of reason. I 
quote his own words setting forth his 
views of the relation of this revelation 
to reason: 

Reason is natural revelation, whereby 
the eternal Father of light and Fountain of 
all knowledge communicates to all mankind 
that portion of truth which he has laid 
within reach of their natural faculties; 
revelation is natural reason enlarged by a 



new set of discoveries communicated by 
God immediately, which reason vouches 
the truth of, by the testimony and proofs it 
gives that they come from God. 

The principles of Bacon and Locke 
carried the majority of religious thinkers 
along with them. But a cleavage soon 
appeared. On the one side were those 
who sought to carry these principles to 
the logical conclusion by a rejection of 
all special revelation, and on the other 
side were those whose affection for the 
traditional faith led them to try to 
maintain, with Bacon and Locke, a 
faith in special revelation as seen in 
certain Christian doctrines. Both be- 
lieved in the primacy of natural the- 
ology or rational religion, and both, for 
a time at least, claimed to be a Chris- 
tian; but they differed as to the quantum 
of doctrine that is to be regarded as 
fundamentally Christian. The one side 
naturally attacked the miracles and the 
other side defended them as the strong- 
hold of orthodoxy. The story of the 
progress of the criticism of the Christian 
Scripture need not delay us here. The 
stress of controversy drove the first 
class (who came to be known as Deists) 
toward a rejection of all belief in a reli- 
gion of fellowship with God, while it 
drove the others to acknowledge, as 
Butler did, that Christianity is "a repub- 
lication of the religion of nature," 
necessitated through the darkness caused 
by sin, plus certain other doctrines 
which were necessary in order to meet 
the needs of sinners. Both were ration- 
alists at heart. 

The parallel movement on the Conti- 
nent began with Descartes' Cogito, ergo 
sum. Proceeding by eliminating, first 
of all, everything that could be doubted, 
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he found at last a limit to the possibility 
of doubt in the very laws of thought. 
Then he proceeded to find in thought the 
determination of the laws of real exist- 
ence. That which is necessary to 
thought necessarily is. Arguing from 
the necessary connection between cause 
and effect, he posited God as the ulti- 
mate and only real cause or substance. 
From this substance flow the secondary 
substances of mind and body or thought 
and matter, whose phenomena corre- 
spond to each other. This makes our 
knowledge real. Spinoza carried Des- 
cartes' position farther and by the same 
necessity of thought predicated the one 
only, infinite, self-existent substance, 
which is God. By immanent necessity 
it expresses itself in two secondary sub- 
stances, thought and extension, which 
are only two out of the infinite number 
of the divine attributes. Finite things 
are only temporary modes of the divine 
self-expression, and by the same neces- 
sity by which they flow from God they 
return to God again. The whole world 
becomes the expression of the divine 
perfection or goodness. When Hegel at 
a much later date sought to unfold a 
philosophy of religion, of history, and 
of all existence by the immanent neces- 
sity of thought, he was repeating 
Spinoza's achievement, though in a 
different way. He was developing the 
premises of rationalism to their inevit- 
able conclusion. The whole of religion 
is dominated by the authority of the 
Idea. The Christian verities are trans- 
muted into a system of logical concepts 
evolved by the inner necessity of 
thought. 

Between these two great thinkers 
there occurred a large number of less 



pretentious efforts to reduce the truths 
of the Christian religion to the terms of 
clear thinking. It was hoped to vindi- 
cate belief in the chief Christian doc- 
trines by expounding them in the terms 
of the popular philosophy. It was the 
age of the Enlightenment. Clearness is 
the test and certificate of truth. Ob- 
scurity, confusion, is falsehood or error. 
All in Christianity that did not corre- 
spond with the current doctrine of the 
world was explained away or regarded as 
not essentially Christian. The Scrip- 
tures were subjected to a criticism like 
that which was in vogue in England. 
Revelation was identical in its essence 
with the impartation of true knowledge. 
The language of Lessing in his Education 
of the Human Race is pertinent here: 

That which is education as respects the 
individual is revelation as respects the 
race. Education is revelation imparted 
to the individual and revelation is educa- 
tion which has been and is still being 
imparted to the human race. Education 
gives the man nothing which he could not 
also have of himself; only it gives more 
quickly and more easily that which he could 
have of himself. Similarly, revelation gives 
the human race nothing whereunto human 
reason, if left to itself, could not also attain, 
but gave and gives to it the most important 
of these things, only earlier. 

The rationalism of the Continent 
agreed with the rationalism of England 
in reducing the essential doctrines of 
Christianity to the outlines of a " natural 
religion" or "rational theology." As 
the Deists of England made Christianity 
equivalent to a belief in the existence of 
a supreme rational Being whose will 
man must obey, the terms of a moral 
law in accord with "nature," with its 
rewards and punishments, and the 
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certainty of a future life, so Kant enunci- 
ated for Continental rationalism the 
doctrines of essential religion (Chris- 
tianity) to which all other doctrines 
of religion are reducible. They are the 
three great postulates of the practical 
reason — God, freedom, and immortality. 
Briefly, then, the position of modern 
Christian rationalism may be stated as 
follows: It is built upon the foundations 
of the orthodox Protestant apologetics. 
Christianity is to be believed because 
it is true. Its truth is its doctrines. 
Doctrines are products of thought. All 
true thinking corresponds with the laws 
of the universe, which have the same 
source. Those doctrines of religion are 
alone true that are consistent with the 
truths of reason or right thinking. The 
illogical is the false. True Christianity, 
then, is identical with a rational faith. 
All those features of traditional Christi- 
anity which conflict with nature's laws 
are only adventitious and are to be set 
aside as nonessential. All the duties 
which a true Christianity enjoins are 
such duties as arise from a rational inter- 
pretation of man's relation to the laws 
of nature which are the laws of God — 
Christianity is natural morality. The 
great edifice of traditional dogmas, sacra- 
ments, and institutions crumbles, and in- 
stead we have the simple faith that holds 
the existence of an infinite God, the eter- 
nal validity of the moral law, reward and 
punishment for obedience, and a life be- 
yond the grave where these are given. 

3. A Brief Estimate of Christian 
Rationalism 

We shall first estimate it in relation 
to the rival interpretations of Chris- 
tianity already expounded. As against 
Catholicism: While Catholicism is insti- 



tutional, proclaims a universal external 
order, and rests its faith on official 
authority, rationalism is individualistic, 
tends to liberate men from institutional 
control, and is wanting in the power 
to create a firm bond of community life. 
While Catholicism, as respects its inner 
life, is emotional, loves the sensuous, the 
mysterious, and the symbolical, but is 
intellectually indifferent, rationalism is 
intellectual, plain, and matter-of-fact, 
and loves knowledge for its own sake. 
While the morality of Catholicism is 
ascetical, the morality of rationalism 
consists in loyalty to the dictates of the 
common conscience — the morality of 
"common-sense." In short, while Cath- 
olic Christianity is a religion of devotion 
to visions of another world beyond the 
present, rationalistic Christianity is de- 
voted to the task of making the present 
world better. 

As against mysticism: While both 
mysticism and rationalism seek for the 
simple essence of the Christian faith and 
endeavor to eliminate all adventitious 
forms or foreign accretions from what- 
ever source, mysticism seeks its end in 
the realm of feeling, but rationalism in 
the realm of thought. Mysticism is 
receptive, almost passive, finds its good 
by the way of contemplation, and dis- 
covers the One and All by abandon- 
ment of the many; rationalism is in- 
tellectually active, inquisitive, analytical 
in temper, and finds the solution of its 
problems in a scientific study of the 
many. Mysticism is an aristocratic 
faith, while rationalism is, professedly 
at least, democratic. Mysticism tends 
toward a pessimistic view of the pros- 
pects of the human multitudes, rational- 
ism toward an optimistic view. 
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As against Protestantism: Ration- 
alism is Protestantism disrobed of its 
confidence in the accuracy of those 
marvelous traditions in which it trusted 
to have found its life. It is Protestant- 
ism shorn of its elaborate scheme of 
doctrines in exposition of a theory of 
divine government. It is Protestant 
intelligence, self-conscious, clear, and 
acute, disconnected with the yearning 
of Protestantism for a deeper sense of 
what it loved to call the grace of God 
and its sense of the value of a human 
soul. It is Protestant doctrinalism with- 
out the Protestant devout feeling of 
being the subject of a divine revelation. 
At the same time rationalism is Protes- 
tantism become intensely conscientious 
as respects its intellectual processes, 
made more sympathetic toward all 
seekers of truth, and made more fully 
aware that the world in which it lives 
here and now is a well-ordered and 
beneficent world. It is Protestantism 
freed from that dread of science which 
was the baneful inheritance received 
from Catholicism. 

In the next place, rationalism is to be 
judged in its own right apart from these 
other types of professed Christianity. A 
few suggestions only can be offered in 
this article. Rationalism has the merit 



of insisting that the universe is a unit — 
this world and the next, earth and 
heaven, are inseparable and are governed 
by the same laws. The truly moral life 
is truly natural to man, and the most 
truly natural is the only supernatural. 
The whole universe is as sacred as any 
part of it. Religion and morality are 
ultimately one. The universe is a field 
of moral discipline and science is a 
product of the moral imperative. If 
Christianity is true, it must be true to 
the universe. 

But rationalism as a type of Christian 
theory is dependent on those historical 
forms of Christianity which it criticizes. 
It is critical rather than creative. It 
bases its interpretation of Christianity 
on assumptions derived from speculation 
and not from the Christian traditions. 
Hence these traditions are a problem 
rather than a source of comfort. Ra- 
tionalism is accurate in aim, but is cold 
and forbidding to the tempted and 
tried. It may be free from hallucina- 
tions, but it lacks inspiration. It may 
be free from fanaticism, but it is lacking 
in the spirit of religious enterprise. 
While it seeks to satisfy the demands 
of intelligence it cannot arouse deep 
emotion or enthusiasm in the masses. 
It is ultimately aristocratic. 



